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THE 


LETTER NOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work, 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIO DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 

4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
ald, 

5, That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6, That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 

8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, (assisted 
by Miss Hawkins, Professor of Singing, Pianoforte and Harmonium, certificated at Trinity Colleye,) 
visits St. John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, 


Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADLEY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forwar.|, and holds first class testimonial 


from London Colleges, 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fl. 





The Human Vocal Spstem.—/ Continued from page 34.) 
By “Vox HuMANA.” 


2.—Bibratibe Apparatus. 


Y Vibrative Apparatus, we mean, all 
B those functional and organized car- 
tulages, ligaments, and membranes by means 
of which the air from the Air-apparatus is 
vibrated, and sound and pitch, consequently, 
simultaneously generated and regulated. In the 
Human Vocal System we have the strictly 
“vibrative organ” called the larynx with its 
glottis (or more precisely rima glottidis), and 
chord vocales, as the true and only air- 
vibrators, sound-generators, and pitch-regu- 
lators of the human voice. 

1. Zhe larynx (populatly known by the 
facetious name of “Adam’s Apple ”—Adami 
Pomum) is that little complex “ triangular ” 
musical box—the afex of which is so 
prominent in the throat of the male—situated 
on the top of the uppermost ring of the 
trachea, opening upwards into the lower end 
of the pharyngeal cavity, and downwards 
into the windpipe. It consists of wéne (three 
single, and three pairs of) cartilages or gristly 
substances, so mechanically adjusted and 
conjoined both externally and internally by 
muscles, ligaments, and membranes of highly 
elastic tissue, as to be easily raised or 
lowered, and the “glottidal chink” /engthened 
and narrowed, or shortened and widened, and 
“vocal cords” stretched or relaxed according to 
the number of vibrations instantly produced. 

Ot these nine laryngeal cartilages, one is 
shield-like, one ring-like, one leaf-like (or prac- 
tically, /id-dike), two ladle-like, two horn-like, 
and two wedge-like. Hence their scientific 
names,—viz., the thyroid, the cricoid, the epi- 
glottis, the two arytenoids, the two cornicula 
laryngis, and the two cuneiform. We shall 
only notice in detail the five cartilages which 
form the ske/e‘on of the larynx. 

First, Zhe Zhyroid. It consists of two 
square pieces of gristle conjoined in front at 
an acute angle, and forming a vertical ridge— 
the vertex of which is the true and precise 
“Acami Pomum.” It is literally “shield-like ” 
both in appearance, and as a strong pro- 











tection of the chordz vocales in front. It 
has four cornua or horns, the superior pair 
being attached to the hyoid bone at the root 
of the tongue, and the inferior pair to the 
cricoid cartilage, 

Second, Zhe Cricoid. It is, indeed, “ ring- 
like,” and is placed on the top of the highest 
ring of the windpipe, and is joined thereto by 
strong fibrous ligaments. It may be called 
the foundation stone of the entire’ laryngeal 
structure, as both the thyroid walls, and the 
arytenoid bases rest thereon. 

Third, Zhe Lpiglottis. It is simply a 
cartilaginous “leaf-like” valve or lid which 
falls upon (epi) the glottis or mouth of the 
larynx and effectively closes it during deglu- 
tition, but rises and opens the larynx during 
respiration. Being situated at the back of the 
tongue, but just in front of the vocal cords, 
the so-called “cushion of the epiglottis” may 
be so pressed down on their anterior or upper 
ends (just like the fingers of the violinist on 
the strings of the violin) as to “stop” or 
“shorten” their ormal vibrational length, 
thereby producing higher tones called 
shrieks or shrill cries. In the natural voice 
of the trained vocalist no such restriction, of 
course, should ever occur. The epiglottis 
may be aptly called the Pharyngeal Diator, 
as it is gradually more raised and thrown 
backward as the larynx ascends. The vocal 
cords are, consequently, always free to 
vibrate throughout their whole length at 
every possible degree of tension, and the 
cavity of the throat more dilated. 

Fourth and Fifth, Zhe Arytenoids. These 
are, according to their name, /adle-like cat- 
tilages. ‘They are, however, more precisely 
two little irregular and triangular pyramids 
the dases of which rest upon the cricoid 
cartilage, but to the vertices and anterior 
surfaces of which are attached posteriorly the 
true vocal cords. It is chiefly by the dack- 
ward and approximating and forward and 
diverging motion of the Arytenoids that the 
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various tension-degrees of the vocal cords | their least, so that roundly we may say that 


are produced. 

z. Gilottis or Rima Glottidis. These 
words simply mean the ¢riangudar “aperture,” 
“chink,” “slit,” or “opening” (as it has been 
variously called) between the vocal cords 
when at rest. ‘The rima glottidis is, however, 
variable both in form and size, as the “lips of 
the glottis,” or thin edges of the vocal cords 
become parallel when made tense, ‘and the 
‘rima” between is, consequently, lengthened 
and narrowed according as their tension- 
degrees increase. 

3. Chordae Vocales. That is literally 
vocal cords. ‘They are also called “vocal lips,” 
“vocal ligaments,” and “lips of the glottis.” 
Strictly speaking, however, they are not vocal 
cords or strings (7.¢, uniform slender vibrating 
wembrane) but rather variable vocal bands (1.¢., 
broader vibrating membrane), as their breadth 
is about bal! their length, and although always 
vibraiing throughout their entire length, they 
do not always vibrate throughout their entire 
breadth or thickness. In looking down the 
larynx, the smooth and flexible red-lining of the 
turoat, which commences with the lips of the 
mouth and extends downwards, appears as if 
aitistically “puckered” in four places, and 


formed into a higher and a lower pair of plaits | 


or folds. These are the “superior” and 
“inferior” vocal cords, so-called because of 
their relative position in the throat, They are 
also named “false” and “true” respectively, 
because, although in nature almost, and ia 
appearance precisely, the same, only the “‘in- 
ferior” pair act as vibrators, or true sound 
generators of the human voice, They are 
composed of four thin, flat, semlunar /o/ds 
of mucous membrane exteading trom the ante- 
rior angle of the thyroid cartilage, along its 
walls or sides, and attached posteriorly to the 
anterior surfaces of each of the arytenoids. The 
true vocal cords consist of additional tissue of 
highly elastic nature, and by their string-like 
action generate all possible degrees of sound 
and pitch, We shall briefly notice their 
length, breadth, and tension, and mode of 
vibration for producing various degrees of 
p tch and force. 

First,—Zength. In the male their length 
when at rest is about eighteen twenty-fifths 
oi an inch, and when stretched to the utmost, 
wbout twenty-three twenty-filths of an inch, In 
the female their length when at rest is about 
thirteen twenty-fitths of an inch, and when 
stretched to the utmost, about sixteen twenty- 
fiiths of an inch. ‘They become, consequently, 
in the male abont one fifth of an inch, and in 
the femaie about one eighth of an inch, longer 
when at their greatest degree of tension than 
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their greatest length when vibrating is less 
than one inch in the male, and less than 
two-thirds of an inch in the female. It follows 
necessarily from this physiological truth that 
for every higher pitch-degree of sound pro- 
duced there is a corresponding stretching- 
degree or lengthening of the vocal cords, and 
for every lower pitch-degree of sound pro- 
duced there is a corresponding relaxing-degree 
or shortening of the vocal cords. We think 
also that in the scientifically trained voice 
the vocal cords should invariably vibrate 
throughout their unrestricted and unabridgcd 
length at all possible pitches or tension- 
degrees, and should never be “stopped” or 
“shortened” by any adjacent action—such 
as the undue depression of the epiglottis or 
the contraction of the muscles of the throat— 


| in order to produce higher or acuter sounds, 





The epiglottis should be rather more raised 
or pressed backwards against the root of the 
tongue, the head simultaneousiy raised or 
thrown backwards, and the throat more 
dilated as the notes of the voice ascend, on 
account of the gradual lengthening of the 
vocal cords by the backward motion of the 
arytenoid bases and ascent of the larynx, We 
premise, therefore, that the higher the pitch- 
degree the greater the vibrative length of the 
vocal membrane; while the lower the pitch- 
degree the lesser the vibrative length of the 
vocal membrane. Hence the theory of the 
Entire Longitudinal Vibration of the vocal 
cords. 

Second,— Breadth. Both in the male and 
female they are about half as broad as long. 
But by a wonderful provision of Nature, 
though always vibrating throughout their 
length, they can vibrate like cords or strings 
of various degrees of breaith or thickness by 
beginning to vibrate on their thinnest edges 
and extendin: laterally throughout their whole 
surface and substance. It is indeed their 
striking peculiarity that they can vary in their 
vibrative width or thickness by the drawing 
aside and replacing of part of the elastic 
tissue which composes thei, forming thereby 
variable width-degrees from the ‘/hinnest string 
or narrowest band to the thickest string or 
broadest band possible according to the degree 
of breath-force impinged upon them. As a 
practical test and confirmation, if anyone will 
experiment with his own voice observing 


, particularly the motion of the larynx, he will 


find that in producing pianissimo tones 


, throughout his who!e compass there is lesser 


tension ; while for every additional increase of 
breath-force, he will experience greater tension 
of the vocal cords for exactly the same pitch- 
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degrees, thereby illustrating a fundamental law 
of string-tension, viz., that, given a length, 
the thinner the string, the lesser the tension 
required to produce any given pitch, while 
the thicker the string of the same length, the 
greater the tension required to produce the 
same pitch. We premise, therefore, that at 
any given pitch the lesser the breath-force the 
narrower the vibrative width of the vocal 
mp brane, the lesser the tension, and the 
spiter the sound ; while, at the same pitch, the 
greater the breath-force, the broader the 
vibrative width of the vocal membrane, the 
gor the tension, and the louder the sound. 

ence the theory of the Variable Latitudinal 
Vibration of the vocal cords. 

3- Zension. The voc. cords being strictly 
two thin A/gstic Bands of mucous membrane 
fastened between the angle of the Thyroid in 
front and the vertices of the two pyramidal 
Arytenoids behind, in order that sound may 
be generated they must be made «vse. 
During voicing they are stretched or relaxed 
for every pitch-degree produced. All tension- 
degrees, therefore, become relatively either 





stretching degrees or relaxing degrees, and it 
is important to note the distinction, as the 
analysis of voice will be more clearly under- 
stood, and its practice more easy. According- 
ly we find that higher tones are produced by 
the “backward and approximating” motion 
of the Arytenoid Bases Jengthening by 
“stretching-degrees” the vocal cords, with the 
simultaneous /engthening and narrowing of the 
gottis, and ascent of the larynx in the throat ; 
while lower tones are procuced by the 
“forward and diverging” motion of the Ary- 
tenoid Bases shortening by “ relaxing-degrees” 
the vocal cords, with the simultaneous 
shortening and widening of the glottis, and 
descent of the larynx in the throat. 

As the first law of voice calisthenics is 
“D.aphragmal Respiration ”—the only proper 
action of the lungs, so the second law is 
“Tension-degree (interval) strokes, springs, 
and glides "—the only proper action of the lips 
of the glottis. We shall consider these in detail 
under the appropriate technical headings of 
Coup de Glotte, Saut de Glotte, and ’Glissé de 
Glotte. [ Zo be continued, 
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Hr. Sims Reedes, 


OR some time rumour has been busy with 
the name of Mr. Sims Reeves in a manner 
which, though neither unexpected nor sur- 
prising, has produced exactly the effect of 
the sudden and startling. When a favourite 

artist remains before the public during more years 
than number a generation, and, by carefully husbanding 
his resources, counteracts to some extent the inroads of 
time, the public are sensible neither of the desire nor 
the provocation to think about bis retirement. — It is 
accepted without thought that what has been will be, 
and when the end comes full in view the result ofan 
ordinary and inevitable process of nature seems both 
extraordinary and arbitrary. The bruit of Mr. Reeve’s 
retirement has served to illustrate this general truth, 
though, perhaps, many persons have put it aside as 
mere gossip, having no foundation in fact. or once, 
however, zossip is right, Mr. Reeves has, we under- 
stand, fixed the limit of time beyond which his public 
appearances will not extend, and when that point is 
reached, one of the most remarkable singers to whom 
land—or, for that matter, Europe—has given birth 

will vanish from the scene. Having regard to the 
which Mr. Reeves retains, and the applause he 

1s yet able to command, the task of reconciling his now 
avowed purpose with the duty of working not only 
while it is day, but absolutely till the night cometh, 
seems difficult. But no man in Mr. Reeves’s position 
can afford to lag upon the stage a moment longer than 
he is able to justify his past reputation. He does well 
to err, if err he must, upon the safe side, leaving his 
name and fame while yet he can add to both, rather 
than, as a superfluous veteran, lowering them in the 
estimation of a sensitive and uncharitable world. 
Taking this into account, Mr. Sims Recve’s resolution 
cannot be gainsayed. He might, no doubt, continue 
long before the public, and present the wreck of his cld 
ms to a generation ignorant of what he was in his 
prime. But he is better advised when he withdraws 





from active life before the Sims Reeves of decaying 
powers has damaged the Sims Reeves of pristine 
strength, 

The career of Mr. Reeves, so conspicuous and in its 
outline so simple, is a matter of common knowledge, 
It may be, however, that few of the younger generation 
of musical amateurs have a correct idea as to the space 
of time that career covers. Forty-one years, less two 
months, haye passed since the now creat artist, then 
a young man of eighteen, made his d:dué as a baritone 
at the theatre of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was the 
fashion to vary theatrical performances in that day by 
means of vocal pieces sung between the acts, and in 
the modest capacity of an entr’act¢ singer Mr. Reeves 
began his public life. His splendid natural gifts served 
him well, although not then allied to an exceptional 
amount of culture, and in 1842 he is found at Drury- 
lane singing in **As You Like It” and other plays 
under Macready. A year later ‘‘Mr. J. Reeve” tormed 
part of the company engaged at the same estalishment, 
with Miss Clara Novello—who made her debut in 
Pacini’s ‘*Sappho”—Mrs, Alfrel1 Shaw, Mr. H. 
Phillips, and other well-known artists. But the 
advance of the young tenor, was not this time specially 
rapid, owing to lack of further artistic culture. 
Nothing daunted, but, indeed, proclaiming a resolution 
to stand some day at the head of his profession, Mr 
Reeves sought, first in Paris and next in Milan, the 
technical qualities for lack of which his progre:s was 
barred. tn 1846 he was again in London, but it 
was not till 1847 that the now well-educated young 
vocalist came “squarely” before the English public 
and conquered their good-will at « stroke. On Dec. 6 
in that year Mr. Sims Reeves—‘‘ Mr. J. Reeve” no 
longer—ap at Drury-lane, then vnier the 
management of M. Jullien, and won a + reat success as 
Edgardo in Donnizetti’s ** Lucia,” the famous Berlioz 
being conductor, Ap to this debut, as it may 
fauly be called, the s of a contempora'y critic are 
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worth quoting :—‘‘ The new tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
achieved, and deservedly achieved, the most unequi- 
vocal success we have witnessed on the English stage 
for a quarter of a century. Mr. Reeves’s voice is a 
pure tenor of delicious quality, the tones vibrating and 
equal throughout...... We have heard no voice out of 
ltaly so decidedly Italian as Mr. Reeves’s. It is Italian 
in character and in “#imbdre, and there is the Italian 
feeling in his style...... He is now an accomphi-hed— 
jndecd, we may add a great singer, and it will be his 
own fault if he do not become one of the grea'est artists 
upon the modern stage.” From this time forth, having 
leaped into fame with a single effort, Mr. Reeves lived 
in the herce light that beats upon a popular artist, and 
added success to success, after a fashion which the 
biographer will one day find it interesting to tell. His 
reputation, the basis of which had becn laid as 
Edgardo, was enhanced during the same season by his 
performance of Lyonnel in Balfe’s ‘‘Maid of Honour,” 
an opera founded upon the story told in Flotow’s 
“Martha,” and still remembered for the charming 
ballad, ‘‘In this old chair my father sat.” Shortly 
after Mr. Sims Reeves appeared at Covent-garden, 
playing there the parts of Elvino, in ‘‘La Sonnam- 
bula,” and Loredan in Auber’s ‘‘ Haydee,” the manager 
being Mr. Bunn, and Signor Schira the conduc or. 
But his labours, even at this early period, were not 
confined to the lyric stage. Fame so suddenly gained 
there opened roads to fame elsewhere, and Mr. Reeves 
appeared at the Worcester Festival in 1848, as, also, 
at that of Norwich in the.same year. The position 
thus secured he had no difficulty in retaining till in 
course of time, for reasons deemed sufficient, the 
connection between the popular tenor and provin- 
cial festivals was gradually severed. In the concert- 
room Mr. Reeves made a not less conspicuous 
figure than in the opera-house and festival ball. He 
appeared with great success, in December, 1848, at 
the Wednesday Conceris, conducied by the late 
Mr. Stammers; his first most memorable ‘ hits” 
being in Weber’s “O ’tis a glorious night,” and 
Dibdin’s ‘‘Bay of Biscay.” Established now at all 
points, the famous tenor had nothing to do but reap 
a rich reward. How he appeared in Ialian opera 
both at Her Majesty’s Theatre and Covent-garden 
—where, by the way, he sang the couplets of the 
Huguenot soldiers in Meyerbeer’s great work—how 
he reached the pinnacle of renown as an oratorio 
vocalist by his magnificent delivery of ‘‘The enemy 
said,” at the Hapdel Festival at the Crystal Palace 
in 18-7, and how thenceforward he held, beyond 












dispute, the place at the head of his profession to 
which his youthful ambition pointed, every reader 
of musical history well knows, To the question 
whether Mr. Reeves fairly won the honours of his 
Jong career an answer is unnecessary. Art, like 
Wisdom, is “justified of her children,” and successive 
generations of amateurs cannot be mistaken when, 
without a dissentient yoice, they proclaim an artist's 
greainess, and support their verdict against the insic 
duous assaults of familiarity and time. 

Mr. Reeves’s admirers will be glad to know that his 
retirement is not instant, but so arranged as to extend 
over a considerable period, the object being to give a 
series of farewell performances. which shall present 
the great artist under circumstances as varied and coms 
ag as possible. His proximate appearance at 

r. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts—where his son, Mr. 
Herbert Reeves, will make his deéué—can hardly be 
looked upon as part of the valedictory process. But 
next autumn the veteran artis!, accompanied by his 
son, and, let us hope, his successor, will begin the 
fareweli in Ireland, returning to London for a series 
of engagements during the ensuing winter and sum. 
mer, In the autumn of 1881 Mr. Reeves proposes 
to make a final tour through Great Britain, and to 
sing both in opera and oratorio in London during 
the rest of the year. These will be his closing 
performances, and having made his debut on the lyric 
stage as Edgardo, as Edgardo he will take leave of it, 
There only remains to hope that the artist’s stren 
may be equal to the task, and that when the parting 
is Over as much reason for gratiiude may exist on 
his side as assuredly will operate on the side of the 
public.—Daily Telegraph. 

IANETTES, ‘‘La Petite Model.” For a pure, 

rich, sympathetic tone, for a pliant and easy touch, 
responsive to the faintest indication of the Player, for 
solidity of construction, and tor external elegance, these 
instruments are unsurpassed, Suitable for either Bou- 
doir, School-room, or Study. Price lists free from 


W. G. Tuomas, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
7, Medburn Street, Oakiey Square, London, N.W. 














OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 
only, price one penny, in ‘Choral Harmony, No. §2. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Ce. 





“QUAVER" 


THE 


COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences July 1st. The instructions necessary are contained 
in “ First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secreiary ; and the only | reliminary 
knowledge requisi’e is (hat possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music, Tue themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee, 's. 


Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, montnly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Each exercise shoud be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remarks. The exercises may be written either in Letterenote or in the ordinary notat.o:. 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as su 


ted in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘First Steps,” 


may, if they choose, send in periodically only a singie set of exercises worked out jointly. 


‘Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, ase requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space for reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 


Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 


The Secrdary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N. VV. 
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The Pioneers of the Singing Mobvement.— Continued from page 45). 


WaITE AT WorK. 


By A LETTER-NOTE TEACHER. 


R. WAITE excelled as a teacher also. 
His manner was all that could be 
desired—calm, self-contained, and withal 
painstaking to a degree. As to matter, he 
had many ingenious contrivances which aided 
the memories, and the ears and voices, of his 
pupils. In particular, I remember a comical 
little mnemonic device for finding the key, the 
rule respecting the last signature-sharp or 
flat being then probably unknown: this key- 
finding device was the following ferocious 
word— 
CoGDALEBFoC, 
which the pupil was directed to commit to 
memory, and the large capitals then gave him 
the order and number of the sharp signatures 
--C, no signature; G, one sharp; D, two 
sharps ; etc. For the flat signatures, this 
cabalistic word was reversed into— 
CoFBELADGoC, 

and treated in a similar manner: although the 
thing raised a hearty roar of laughter, its use- 
fulness is evident. Another process adopted 
served a purpose not unlike that of the time- 
names: it consisted in dividing every minim 
or larger note into crotchets or one-beat notes, 
using the word “and” for quavers ; thus the 
following phrase :— 











was rendered— 


p =~ 


I = 3 & I = 
Another process still, originated by Mr. Waite 
I believe, was that of “caching by pattern—sing- 
ing 40, not with, the pupils; I remember to 
this day how nicely he patterned “ four, sharp, 
five” (equivalent to our FA, FI, SOL), the sharp 
being given as Gorrectly in tune as if he him- 
sell had been trained in General Thompson’s 
principles of just intonation ; and, if I recollect 
aright, he always gave his pattern in the pre- 
cise octave in which it occurred in a given 
part, using the falsetto for the treble and alto; 
at all events, he invariably employed the 
lalsetto when, in the joy of his heart, he lifted 
up his voice with the trebles, his full rich tones 
standing out clear and distinct, with a ping 
like that of a grand pianoforte. Another 
peculiarity worth noticing was the fact that in 























sol-faing (or, rather, five-fouring), “seven” was 
reduced to one syllable and pronounced 
“sane;” chromatic sharps and flats were 
sol-faed as “sharp” and “flat,” irrespective 
of their position in the scale—a plan probably 
quite sufficient for the purpose of psaimody. 
Mr. Waite also inculcated the habit of spelling 
an unknown interval by running through the in- 
tervening notes: for example, if a pupil wanted 
to sing from po down to Rg, he spelt the 
interval by singing DO Tr La sou FA MI RE 
(or, rather, ] 765439). This proceeding, 
1 am aware, is condemned in certain quarters, 
but I have experienced its efficacy both in 
lesrning and in teaching; and there is no 
question that the mere act of singing the 
intervening sounds not only teaches the 
interval, but imprints upon the mind its true 
tonality, 

As a teacher, lecturer, and prop~gandist, 
Mr. Waite was completely successful: psal- 
mody classes sprung up ail over the metropolis, 
their announcements appearing in almost 
every lane and corner. Earnest and miaute 
attention was paid everywhere to this hitherto 
neglected part of Divine Service, for the true 
uses of congregational psalmody were now 
understood, its grand possibilities realized by 
aciual experience—by actual living experience, 
for, when a year later, Mr. Waite reiurned to 
Loncon, the work done in the interim by the 
psalmody classes enabled him to ull Exeier 
Hali from floor to ceiling with its thousands of 
Christian singers trained to render the music 
in four-part harmony, and with the expression 
which the words demanded. ‘The sight, could 
Mr. Waite have seen it, was a grand one; 
but the sound was grander still, and this he 
heard, and great must have been his joy to 
meet with such a reward jor his labours. 

Up to this period, Mr. Waite’s psalmody 
movement was a tremendous success; but 
already there were other teachers who, with 
more scientific processes, greater powers of 
organization, and aided further by the manner 
in which Mr. Waite’s campaign was carried 
on, ultimately left him in the rear. After the 
second series of demonstrations, I do not 
remember that Mr. Waite conducted classes 
in London: my impression is that he com- 
mi:ted metropolitan work entirely to the care 
ot the teachers engaged in it, trusting that the 
psalmody tree which he had planted would 
thrive and grow without his personal super- 
intendence. Subsequent events did aot 
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however, justify this expectation ; for, although 
Mr. Waite’s books continued in use for some 
ycars, and his method kept moving through its 
own momentum, gradually his position as 
a leader passed into other hands, and his 
teachers gravitated to other methods. In fact, 
from 1850, of thereabouts, to 1864, I cannot 
find any ‘race of Mr. Waite’s musical doings, 
and conclude that, having for a time carried 
out his intention of devoting himself to the 
cause Ol psaimody, he sooner or later relin- 
quished the work, ether through advancing 
years or other causes. In 1864, however, a 
sertes of letters appeared in the JVonconformist, 
in which the comparative merits of Waite’s 
method and Tonic Sol-fa were discussed, the 
contributors being Mr. Waite on one side, and 
Mr. Curwen with four of his adherents on the 
other. ‘The debate was somewhat warm, for 
Mr. Waite, notwithstanding the disparity in 
numbers, deiended his position stoutly; but, 
uniortunate.y, he displayed more heat than 
was expedient, and thus gave his opponents an 
excuse for retaliating, Although Mr. Waite 
commenced the batile, 1 cannot help thinking 
that he was treated with unnecessary severity. 
Mr, Curwen, it is true, judiciously confined 
himself to the defensive, but certain of his 
supporters went farther—too far, I consider : 
more allowance might, I think, have been 
made on account of Mr, Waite’s antecedents, 
and also on account of his :elation to Tonic 
Sol-fa, which, trom his point of view, was that 
oia man who, having gathered the sticks to 
make the fire, found himself left out in the 
cold. Whether Mr. Waite was right or wrong, 
it is certainly a matter of regret that these, his 
last personal communications to the public 
on the subject of psalmody, should have 
involved a skirmish with his co-workers. 

In 1867, a similar correspondence appeared 
in the Cuxristian World, between Mr. W. H. 
Waite (son of the Rev. J. J. Waite) and the 
late Mr. Stone of Bristol, in which case the 
position of the combatants was reversed, the 
latter gentleman having commenced the 
attack, Mr. Waite Jun., in the course of 
a letter on psalmody, had made the following 
statement in reference to his father’s move- 
ment :— 


‘Classes gathered from congregations all over the 
country, the majority of which had, in most cases, 
probably hardly ever jooked at a book of music before, 
have been enabled to read in full four-part harmony, at 
least one psalm tune, on the very first night of meeting, 
and that irom the estabushed notation.” 


To which Mr. Stone objected that learning 
to sing at sight im one evening was an 
impossibility, and supported his assertion by 
arguments which, if Mr. Waite Jun. meant 
what Mr. Stone supposed, completely settled 

















the question. But the fact was that the whole 
correspondence was the result of a noutual 
misunderstanding, and, although the phrase- 
ology used by Mr. Waite Jun. was open to 
objection, the staiement he intended to make 
was perfectly true; the words “at least one 
psa/m tune” show he was not relerring to sight- 
singing, but to something else, for, as Mr. 
Stone himself remarked in the course of the 
correspondence, “wien a man has acquired 
the power oi reading Que tune, there is no- 
thing to prevent him reading a hundred, or 
any number.” My opinion respecting Mr. 
W. H. Waite’s meaning is further borne out 
by the fact that a similar statement was made 
by Mr. Waite himself in the correspondence 
of 1864, which statement carries a preci_ely 
similar rider, and was to this eflect:— 


**In a single evening these gentlemen may acquaint 
themselves with the symbols used in the Established 


| Notation, and may aiso acquire the power of singing by 


note the melodies of severa: standard psalm-tunes. As 
much as this has been done over and oyer again, hun- 
dreds of times, and in as many paris of the country, 
and under great variety of circumstances, an! by per- 
sons of different classes, and different ages, and different 
grades of talent, but who intellectually and education- 
ally considered have been, for the most 'part, far below 
the stature of our cullege students. So much for the 
faciliiy with which a \nowledge of the respective nota- 
tions may be acquired.” 

in which case tne wording is “several stan™ 
dard psalm-iunes, Moreover, Mr. Waite 
sumetimes use i curious old-lashioned expres- 
sions or provincialisms, as, for instance, * Let 
God be earnestly sought wx/o” which occurs 
in the address already quoted at page 44. It 
muy, therefore, be considered as quite certain 
that, in the two statements in question, ** read- 
ing” aad “singing by note” do not mean 
siz,ht-singing. As all the Tonic Sol-fa corres- 
pondenis, both in 1864 aud 1867, quite failed 
to perceive the drift oi Mr. Waite’s arguments, 
or understand the position he was defending, 
and as, moreover, surprise was expressed that 
only one of his pupils came torward “to 
deiend from Mr, Stone’s attack the system 
which, musically speaking, gave them birth,” 
1 shall take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity, and end: avour to make up for my own 
jack of service—a shortcoming due solely to 
the fact that I never heard of the correspon- 
agence unt! quite recently. 

In oruer to see the position assumed by Mr. 
Waite, and opprec.ate his arguments, we must 
clearly undersiand the nature and object of 
huis labours: his was a psalmody movement, 
not a sight-singing method fer se. This fact 
is evident alter a perusal of the address quoted 
at page 44, for he entirely ignores all the other 
aims and purposes of sight-singing, and 
devoie his energies exclusively to psalmody 
reform: admitted that in so doing he acted 
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unwisely, perhaps suicidally, but in judging of | 


the character of his work we have to consider 
what he actually tried to do, not what we 
think he might or should have attempted. 
The fact is evident also from the pious 
zarnestness with which he taught: “ When the 
tune was once learnt,” says oue writer, “it was 
nothing to him, the words were everything,” 
and it was precisely the same as regards the 
preparation of the tune and the tune itself, for, 
the tune learnt, the manner of its preparation 
was quite a secondary considcration. To 
Mr. Waite, then, psalmody reform was the end 
in view: sight-singing only one of the means 
to that end. ‘The “singing by note” to which 
Mr. Waite alluded was, therefore, that kind of 
singing which, as there is no recognised name 
for it, 1 shall call “ear-singing by note:” its 
practice consisted in giving an untaught singer 
a certain knowledge of the time-symbols, and 
a slight acquaintance with /uwe in the shape 
of exercises in the scale, and then, using the 
rising and falling of the notes as an aid, and 
helped also by the siight knowledge of time 
obtained, the singers were enabled to accom- 
plish, more easily than they otherwise could, 
a certain number of tunes, in correct time and 
intonation, in four-part harmony, and with 
appropriate express.on; but still by means of 
the fizures appended to the notes, helping on 
the work of learning to sing at sight—a work 
which was spread over the six lessons so far 
as Mr. Waite was concerned, and over as 
many months or years as the pupils chose to 
devote to it. The amount of instruction here 
stated is, certainly, not too great (Mr. Stone 
represents it as “of the most meagre descrip- 
tion”); but though small, it was sufficient for 
a first lesson; and mark, in addition, what 
accompanied this modicum of teaching—the 
pupils were plainly told that, if they wished 
to become sight-singers, they must /rain 
themselves, helping their own attempts by 
“spelling ” the intervals as already Cescribed ; 
then, by setting before his pupils the noble 
end in view, and the advantages which its 
attainment would procure, not only to them- 
selves individually, but also to dissenting 
churches in general—by thus appealing to 
their self-interest, their sectarian esprit de corps, 
and their sense of duty as Christians—Mr, 
Waite succeeded in kindling the spaik ot 
enthusiasm which would induce, nay compel, 
his musical recruits to work diligent\y and 
conscientiously. But some will ask, what is 
there to boast about in getting three or ‘our 
tunes sung correctly in harmony? ‘Much 
every way”: let our modern teachers say 
whether it is an easy task, with an hour or 
so’s training, to evoke, from a miscellaneous 











congregation of 1500 or 2000 persons, singing 
such as Mr. Waite obtained; then let them 
multiply the difficulty of the task by ten, 
possibly by fifty or a hundred, in order to 
allow for the condition of musical education 
in 1849, and I think they will admit that Mr. 
Waite had cause for seif-congratulation, and 
that his admirers had their warrant. 

The foregoing explanation of Mr. Waite’s 
aims and doings will, I trust, enable readers 
better to understand the drift of his remarks, 
and his arguments might be summed up some- 
what alter this fashion—Mr. Curwen holds 
that a selection of forty tunes, with liberty to 
increase the number to fiilty or sixty, is the 
proper average for the use of any one congre- 
gation ; to teach sight-singing by means of the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation requires at least /wenty- 
six evenings, but in séx evenings I can train 
a miscellaneous audience to render properly 
thirty-eight tunes out of the required forty, 
and in addition can give my pupils a degree of 
sight-singing skill sufficient for the purposes 
of psalmody, and, if persevered with, sufficient 
for all other uses; these resu'ts have been 
obtained over and over again by the aid of 
the established notation; therefore, the new 
no‘at.on is not needed for ihe purpose of psal- 
mody inprovement. ‘Tne foilowing states some 
of these points in his own words :— 

‘*He seems to think that, in a single evening, and 
for the purposes of psalmody, persons of moderate 
intelligence and talent cannot learn enough of the 
established symbols, and oi the art of tracing tune, to 
enable them to sing by note several standard melodies. 
I verily believe they can, and I have heard this same 
thing done hundreds of times. I heard it done in 
Edinburgh, and have not the slightest doubt that it can 
be done in Glasgow. Gather into one place of worship 
a thousand people, and group them according to their 
voices, and put the music into every hand, and if they 
have good average talent I have no doubt that they 
will sing out a tune or two in four-part harmony on the 
first evening they assemble,” 
and the foilowing quotation succinctly gives 
his reasoas for preferring the established nota- 
tioa :— 

**1, Our greatest artists have employed that nota- 
tion. 2. Our best musical scholars use it. 3. Itisa 
sort of universal language in which the musical men 
of different nations read. 4. It presents to the eyea 
kind of pictorial representation of the path traversed 
by every melody. 5. It shows the position and 
relative breadth of every cord. 6, It exhibits the sym- 
meirical forms of the best music. 7. lt shows at a 
glance the relative positions of the yarious keys, 
8. And it will open to the students the musical litera- 
ture of the world.” 

My attempted explanation will also account for 
auother circumstance, reported by Mr. Stone 
—viz., that “‘the pupil is not only allowed, 
but is encouraged, to suppose that he has 
been singing from the established notation.” 
I have no recollection that this was so; but, if 
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Mr. Stone’s statement is correct, and sig/t- 
singing from the established notation is meant, 
such a proceeding must be regarded as harm- 
less Aocus pocus on the part of the teacher 
for the encouragement of his baby-singers—a 
counterpart of which, in some shape or other, 
appears in almost every method and is used 
by almost every teacher. None knew better 
than Mr. Waite that ear-singing by note was 
not sight-singing, and we may rest assured 
that he would not trifle with his pupils or 
mislead them: on the contrary, he taught 
sight-singing, and taught it well, and this fact 
is the next which has to be demonstrated to 
the satisiaction of the reader. 

But before attempting to describe the result 
of Mr. Waite’s teaching to sing at sight, I 
must pause to draw a musical moral or two 
respecting ear-singing by note, First, I wish 
to point out that ear-singing by note is an 
easy possibiity because the rising and falling 
of the notes do help the tyro; and what assists 
the beginner is helpiul throughout the whole 
ot his journey—in studying interval, in 
comparing key with key in the matter of 
modulation, and in those abstruser and higher 
studies where cognisance of absolute pitch is 
a convenience or a necessity: therefore, the 
stave has an educational use. Next, I wish to 
warn young teachers that ear-singing by note 
isa rock upon which classes have frequently 
split, and will inevitably split, unless due pre- 
cautions are taken: permit your pupils to 
suppose this to be sight-singing if you choose, 
but beware that yow do not draw a similar 
conclusion, for, if you do, and rest content 
upon that assumption, it is absolutely certain 
that your efforts as a teacher will fail. 
Further, I wish to impress upon Tonic Sol- 
fa-ists the.fact that ear-singers by note cannot 
be termed “old notationists,” for an “old 
notationist” is a person who has mastered, 
or at ali events knows a good deal about, the 
staft notation: therefore, all comparisons 
between trained new notationists and ear- 
singers by note ate absolutely worthless as a 
test of the relative merits of the old and new 
notations. [ Zo be continued, 





Peterhead. A _ successful periormance 
of the new Pastete, “The Pil. rims of Ocean,” 
was given on March 26th, the to lowing report 


ot which is copied from Zhe East Aberdcen- 
shire Observer : — 


““A concert of vocal and instrumental music was 
given by the East Parish Church choir in Prince Street 
Holl on Kriday evening. There was a very large 
attendance. ‘lhe principal part of the programme was 
the performance of the cantata, ‘The Pilgrims of 
Mcvan’ of which it may be said that the pieces com- 
Posing it are well selected and the music suitably 











adapted. The programme, which was exceptional] 
interesting because it was composed principally of sea- 
songs, was creditably gone through. Though some of 
the pieces were somewhat difficult, they were carefully 


rendered and were, as was testified by the uent 
applause, deservedly much appreciated, The orm- 


ance commenced by the band playing an introductory 
symphony consisting of a number of popular airs strang 
together with suitable cadences between, which was 
admirably performed, Several of the choruses were very 
feelingly rendered, notably ‘ Roll on Majestic Ocean.’ 
‘The Tempest’ also received a good rendering, and as 
it immediately followed the piece ‘The Rising Storm” 
it required a good deal of effect. A duet, ‘Ship 
Ahoy ’was given while a concealed choir sang the echo 
which was well received. Solos were rendered by Miss 
Maitland and Miss Aiken which met with well-merited 
applause. A couple of solos by Mr. Beattie and one 
by Mr. Cordiner were also much appreciated, Mr. 
Johnston gave two solos and a solo with chorus all of 
which were executed in an effective manner. The 
reading by Mr. Mennie, ‘Eugene Aram’s dream,’ 
afforded satisfaction to the audience. Miss M. John- 
ston presided at the piano. The services of Messrs, 
Cockburn with their band were al-o enjoyed. The 
proceeds of the entertainment are to be handed over 
to the fund for reducing the debt on the church.” 

The instrumentalists were—violin, Mr. J. 
Cockburn; double bass, Mr. R. Cockburn; 
cornet, Mr. A. Cockburn (three brothers) ; 
pianoforte, Miss M. A. Johnston; and the 
chorus numbered upwards of 40 voices. The 
conductor was Mr. John Johnston, choir- 
master of the East Parish Church; and when 
we state that Mr. Johnston uses the Letter- 
note certificate in his classes, and is himself a 
diligent and successf{u) student and a member 
of the Quaver Composition Classes, it is 
evident that the Pastete was in trustworthy 
and competent hands. The programme sug- 
gested at the end of the Pastete was adopted 
intact; anc it may prove a useful hint to 
teachers producing a new and unknown 
composition to mention that the announce- 
ments of the concert contained the opinions 
of the press which appear with the advertise- 
ment prinied on another part of this sheet, 
Regarding the success of the concert and the 
reception of the Pastete, Mr. Johnston writes 
as follows :—‘' We have a concert of the same 
description yeurly, for the same object; but 
this is the most successful we have had. 
Peterhead being a sei-port town, our audience 
appreciate anythng connected with the sea: 
they were so delighted with the pastete that 
a number oi them have expressed a desire 
that we should perform it again, which I 
intend doing about the beginning of next 
season. We thought it rather short, and. have 
made some additions, as you will see by the 
programme, I handed over £7, 118. to the 
juni, making about £28 in all that 1 have 
raised for the purpose.” 

Truly “The Pilgrims of Ocean” and her 
gallant crew have not voyaged in vain ! 
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Hotes of Enterrogation. 


All queries and answers must be authenticated with the 
name and address of the sender. 


REPLIES. 


13. A sound-wave is evidently spherical, 
because it proceeds equally in every possible 
direction. It is just like the circular wave 
produced by the dropping of a stone into a 
pond, only, instead of moving on a level sur- 
face and forming a ring, it proceeds upwards, 
downwards, and in every direction, taking 
the shape of a sphere. Therefore, as the 
sound-wave moves alike in all cases, difter- 
ences of gua/ity must depend upon some other 
kind of motion than that of the ever-widening 
sound-wave—viz., the motion of the indivi- 
dual particles the vibrations of which form 
the wave. The distinction between the two 
kinds of motion will be evident on viewing the 
subject carefully. In the case of the water- 
wave above mentioned, each individual par- 
ticle of water moves but slightly, communi- 
cates its motion to the neighbouring particle, 
and then remains at rest or nearly so; 
although the wave passes on and on until 
it becomes imperceptible. Or, to vary the 
simile, if we shake the end of a rope, although 
the rope-wave may proceed from end to end, 
each iwdividual inch of rope moves but a 
little way. Exactly so with the sound-wave. 
As this vibration ot the individual particles of 
air is capable of infinite variety (to and fro, 
from side to side, up and down, in straight 
lines, and in curves of endless diversity), there 
is, in consequeace, endless diversity in gua/ity 
of sound. Moreover, as the particular form 
of the vibration is itself due to the nature of 
the sounding body, (subject, of course, to 
the conditions under which it vibrates), the 
nature of the sounding body is the primary 
cause of distinctions in gua/ity, 

If it were possible to produce all vowel 
sounds under precisely the same conditions 
as regards the positions of the vocal organs, 
it is fair to suppose that all the vowels of the 
same speaker will have the same quality ; 
but, as these conditions must necessarily 
vary, I apprehend that some variation in 
quality, however slight, is the inevitable 
result.—N. HARMONIC. 





vt QUAVER is published on the 1st of every 


month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages.of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 


ADdbertisements. 


The charge jor Advertisementsis 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succecing .ten. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Write legibly— Write concisely—Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Ciasses. etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence. 





The Quavber Composition Classes. 


A new postal class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony on the Ist of July n-xt. 
All communications to be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Lona, N.W. 








ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harve,t Festiva's, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THe Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
kdinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
Make a joyful noise 
Sing unto God 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
Now to him who can uphold us 
The earth is the Lord’s 
Hallelujah ! the Lord reigneth 
.ooers be the Lord 
75 9Great and marvellous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labo 
Walk about Zion - . - 


|= American. 
{ Bradbury. 
39 \ He shall come down like rain - Portogallo. 
ee are those servants - Sy. F. S. Bird. 
43 Enter not into judgment - - Do. 

60 Butinthelast days - - - Mason. 
64 Great is the Lord - - : - American, 

Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Do. 
69 Awake, awake, put.on thy strength - Aurgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord Cadlcott. 
8 1 will arise and go to my father . Cecil. 
“ { Blessed are the people - - -  Amerwan. 
86 I was glad when they said untome - Cadlcott. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann. 
6 O Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart. 
13 { The Lord’s prayer - - - Denman. 
O praise the Lord - - : - Weldon. 
149 {fT will love thee, OQ Lord - - Hummel. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost:r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 





KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY is invaluable 
alike to the vocalist, the pianist, the organist and 
the harmoniumist, giving them a reading power which 
otherwise they could only attain after many years’ study; 
and also enabling them better to understand and appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, excel in and enjoy, the musi¢ 
which they perform, A class fo~ study is now forming, 
for particulars of which refer to the advertisemen*, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. On and after January rst, 4880, only the music pages of 
THE QuaAvER will be stereotyped, and, as the letter-press portion will not be reprinted 
copies of the latter cannot be obtained atter the month’s edition is sold out. 


FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 





Now ready :— 
Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 


Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Composition Classess 
47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
and changes of key: it gives, morg concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of Zoza/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 
‘The system described as the /eé/er-no!e method is clearly explained in the Choral Frimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on fime, interva’s, and te various major and minor keys.’—AMusical Standard. 
* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elemeniary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of *‘ mental ¢ flecis.” "—Saturday Musical Review. 
‘Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—Musical Opinion. 
‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/%e thsh.re Constitutional. 
* A vast deal of informa ion is presented to the student in a |:.cid and intelligible manner.’—Stirling Journal. 
‘Combines the advantages of the old no.ation and the sol-fa.’"—Ayr Advertiser. 
‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie."—Aderdeen Fournal. 
‘Orie of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for elementary music that we have seen,’—Fifeshire 
Advertiser. s 
‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—A//oa Yurnat. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘Teaches with singuiar clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’ —Orcadian. 
‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprebensive.’--//awick Advertiser. 


Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 


HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc,, 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence, 
‘ Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—Hamilton News. 
‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—//untly Express. 


\ ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aderdeen Journal. 
‘ Being printed in | etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Adve tiser. 


‘ The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciate! by an audience.’—Faélkirk Herald. 


* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’—Dumébarton Herald. 
‘It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—Fifeshire Fournal. 
* We can heartily commend it to tWe attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing when hearts are glad, Song is the voice of iad - ness. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING META. 


F/DUCATIONAL, 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, Is. 6.., in wrapper, Is. 


THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK. —Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 


THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of clementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered oT Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
as. 6d.).in wrapper, Is. 


THE OHORAL GUIDE,—Containing the Songs, Exercises and hnapitie in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 
for treble and alto with @/ .2d, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 
the theory oi keys, transposition, modaivion, &c. Price 6d. 

PUPIL'S CERTIFICATES of Pr xiency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificate in their classes a. a test and stimalus. Blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. 

TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
Teachers can obiain copie-, at a nominal charge per dozen or hun rua. 

THE-OBCRAL PRIMER.—An elementary course. 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSIOAL OOMPOSITION.—Now appearing in Tue Quaver. 


Fpuca TIONAL,—FOR pse WITH ANY Metuop. 
GCOLVILLE’S ELEMENTARY OCOURSE.—Cloth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. 4. 


ssive course of practice, containing upwards of one hundred part-sungs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes, 
OOLVILLE’S ELEMENTARY PRAOCTICE.—Cloth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. 
essive course of practice, containing upwards of eighty part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 
ADDITIONAL VERSES, No. 1.—Price one penny, containing the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE, with the addi: ional verses, for the use of the singers or as a book of the words for an audience. 





PEN ERAL, 


THE QUAVER, with which is published CHoraL HarmMony.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 

ion, and Exponent of the Letter-note method, price one penny. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 

gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
erdinary notation. 


OHORAL HARMONY.—In monthly penny numbers, containing from four to eight pages of secular or 
pari-music, prined either in Letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application, 


OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING PARTS, I!luminated wrapper, stiffened.—Part 1. contains Nos, 1 
to 16; Part II., Nos. 17 to 34; and Part LI1., Nos. 35 to 50. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN VOLUMES,—Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos, 
z. to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. Vol. Il. commences with No. 101; Vol. 1V., with No. 126; and 
ol. V., with No. 151. 


PSALM AND HYMN TUNES,—Printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 
THE TREASURY HYMNAL.—Printed in Letter-note. Complete, bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or in penny 


gumbers, Lists of contents on application. 


THE OHILDREN’S HARMONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad 4b, 
bass. Complete, bound in c.oth, 1s. 6d. ; or in penny numbers. 


‘* MAOBETH” MUSIO.—Ali the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penny 
—**Choral Harmony,” No. 52. 


FOR OHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR.—“ Choral Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
835, 141, 142, 148, 149, 156, 157, and 162. 
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